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ble, as it would perhaps be undesirable, that there should be una- 
nimity of opinion among the many authors quoted, the editor has 
so adjusted the selected matter, together with his own comments, 
that the book presents a fairly unified body of information. The 
abundant bibliographical material will help to fill in the gaps 
which the limited number of extracts must necessarily leave. 
It is a conscientious and useful piece of editing, and furnishes a 
guide to the bewildering mass of literature of which the student 
of society must take increasing account. 



Ulysses G. Weatherly. 



University of Indiana. 



Parenthood and Race Culture An Outline of Eugenics. By 
Caleb Williams Saleeby. (New York: Moffat, Yard & 
Co., 1909: Pp. 389. $2.50 net.) 

This book is a popular exposition of the principles of eugenics. 
It is a very sensible work and deserves wide reading. The author, 
who is among the best known of the younger British writers along 
the line of social biology, presents the subject of eugenics in a 
clear and attractive way without in any way overlooking the great 
practical difficulties of the subject. Dr. Saleeby is well aware 
that biological principles cannot be applied to human society as 
to a herd of animals. For the most part, therefore, he limits his 
advocacy of practical measures to "negative eugenics," or to the 
segregation of the hopelessly unfit, and to education for parent- 
hood. 

Dr. Saleeby defines eugenics as selection for parenthood based 
upon the facts of heredity, but with the purpose of developing a 
better race. Thus conceived, eugenics is not a mere section of 
biology, but is rather, as the author himself recognizes, in its 
theoretical aspects, a section of sociology; and in its practical or 
applied aspects, a section of scientific philanthropy. The author 
defines his subject in social terms and discusses the biological 
principles involved with social ends in view. This, of course, 
introduces many ethical and social criteria into the discussion, 
for which the author has been severely criticized; but these criteria 
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are common-sense principles of social survival and efficiency, and 
it seems to the reviewer that they could scarcely be objected to 
except by those who are inclined to metaphysical criticisms. 

The book is divided into two parts, Part I on the Theory of 
Eugenics, and Part II on The Practice of Eugenics. In Part I 
the author takes up in a popular way the discussion of social 
evolution and its relations to heredity, multiplication, and selec- 
tion. He bases his theoretical discussion upon the fact that 
"Human life is made up of generations, and the key to all progress 
lies in the nature of the relation between one generation and 
another." It is only as life is continually renewed and only as it 
is renewed in right ways that continued social progress is possible. 
Here we find the importance of the eugenic principle of a good birth 
for all. But good birth is dependent as we know now, not upon 
environment, but upon the inborn characteristics of the parents. 
Hence the importance of selection for parenthood. 

This selection, as Dr. Saleeby shows, scarcely necessitates, if 
properly carried out, more than the segregation of the unfit of any 
society and the encouragement of the socially more efficient to 
become parents. The author does not believe, however, that the 
encouragement to accept parenthood should take the form of a 
pension or other material remuneration. He would infuse eugenic 
principles into our morality and religion, as indeed they always 
have been, more or less. He gives scant encouragement to those 
who advocate the abolition of the family as a means toward the 
better breeding of the human species; for he regards the family 
and marriage as the great eugenic agency in all ages. Mother- 
hood, supported by fatherhood, the essential principle involved 
in marriage, he believes to be the great eugenic instrument; 
hence, he proposes a higher type of family rather than looser 
sexual relations. Consequently he would advocate the limitation 
of marriage, not by law, but by popular opinion and morality, to 
those at least capable of becoming the parents of healthy children. 
It is evident that Dr. Saleeby in his advocacy of eugenics relies 
not directly upon the control of heredity, but rather upon the 
control of education. Through an eugenic religion and morality, 
and especially through powerful public sentiment enforcing, on 
the one hand, the segregation of the hopelessly unfit and degen- 
erate elements in society, and on the other, the marriage of the fit 
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and their becoming parents, he hopes to see finally produced a 
better race. 

Only in one or two respects would the reviewer suggest adverse 
criticism; one criticism is that Dr. Saleeby does not sufficiently 
appreciate mere numbers as a factor in social evolution. Conse- 
quently he sees no menace in the decline of the birth rate among 
modern civilized peoples. But it must be evident that, while a 
reasonable decline in the birthrate must be regarded, as Dr. Saleeby 
insists, as an indication of social advance, yet an abnormal decline 
in the birth rate, as when the birth rate and the death rate are 
approximately equal, or when the death rate surpasses the birth 
rate, certainly must be regarded as a sign of racial degeneration or 
immorality; but Dr. Saleeby seems to consider that such a phe- 
nomenon is of no moment. 

While one cannot feel from reading the book that Dr. Saleeby 
has met successfully all of the difficulties in the way of the prac- 
tice of eugenics in human societies, he has certainly indicated very 
clearly the first steps which should be taken. On the whole, there- 
fore, the book is sound and helpful. The value of the book is con- 
siderably increased by an appendix which gives a list of recent 
works on eugenics and others bearing upon the biological aspects 
of human society. 

Charles A. Ellwood. 

University of Missouri. 



The Approach to the Social Question. An Introduction to Social 
Ethics. By Francis Greenwood Peabody. (New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1909. Pp.210. $1.25 net.) 



One regrets to find that in this approach to the study of the 
social question the author fails to define specifically what that 
question is. A specific statement of the social question, however, 
such as the one Mackenzie makes in his Introduction to Social 
Philosophy, to the effect that it is the problem of securing to each 
the opportunity of living a decent life, may in fact leave the reader 
as unsatisfied as Peabody's broad statement that "All problems 
of human life are parts of the social question," (page 11). 



